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“For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 


And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 


“The security of the rights of the indivi- 
dual,” says the New York “ Sun,” “is much 
more important than even philanthropy.” This 
js anent the refusal of the police commissioner 
of New York to grant special police powers to 
ertain societies for the prevention of some- 
thing or other. This is a sound position to take 
om the proposition, in view of the fact that the 
work of the said societies is not only 
wnecessary, but invasive. 


b 


Usually jurors supinely submit when a judge 
orders them to bring in a verdict, regardless of 
of their own opinions on the matter, but two 
Philadelphia jurors not long ago proved them- 
slves to be exceptions to the rule. When the 
judge ordered a verdict for the street car com- 
pany in a suit for damages brought by a person 
who had been injured, the said jurors objected 
and expressed the opinion that they should be 
permitted to decide that question for them- 
selves. Of course their objection was overruled, 
on the ground that it was a question of law and 
not of fact; but the incident shows that there 
is occasionally a man who has some conception 
of the essential basis of a rational jury system. 
Liberty has reason to believe that this case is 
the result of some Anarchistic leaven that has 
been at work in Philadelphia. 


The plutocratic press has been highly indig- 
nant over the fact that it has transpired that 
certain letter-carriers banded together in the 
last election to defeat a candidate for congress 
who refused to promise his support to their de- 
mand for an increase of pay. Futile as political 
action is as a means of solving industrial: prob- 
lems, there is a certain justification in a resort 
to it on the part of government employés. It is 
said that the administration is going to “ pre- 
vent and punish ” this “ abuse,” but it is clear 
that this cannot be done without practically dis- 
franchising the letter-carriers ; for, to deny the 
right to agree with another man to vote the same 
way is to deny the freedom of the ballot, about 
which we hear that there is so much solicitude 
on the part of politicians. According to the the- 
ory of a democracy, the case ought to be analo- 

gous to that of a joint-stock company, with the 
voters as stockholders in the government. Who 
would think it improper for a certain number of 
stockholders in a joint-stock company to join to- 
gether to defeat the election of officials whom 
they might deem to be inimical to their inter- 


employés of the company? Obviously nobody. 
And certainly the letter-carriers would be fools 
were they to heed the generous advice of the 
government organs, which is that they should 
always wait until after election before arguing 
their claims. 


™ 
who mistook him for her truant husband has 


stances, the prisoner cannot be released upon 
the mere acknowledgment of the woman that 
she was mistaken, but that the admittedly in- 
nocent man must lie in prison (or give bail) 
until he can be taken before a judge and for- 
mally released. 
cape being photographed for the rogues’ gallery. 
In any case, the stigma of arrest forever rests 
upon him, the least disadvantage of which is, 


The recent case of a man in New York who 
as arrested upon the complaint of a woman 


rought out the fact that, under such circum- 


Fortunate, too, is he if he es- 


as society looks at things, that some clever 

lawyer may some time use that fact to discredit 
the unfortunate victim’s testimony on the wit- 
Rarely is it, moreover, that any le- 
For 


ness stand. 
gal redress can be obtained by the victim. 
the law says that, even if you are innocent, once 
you have been taken into custody on the word of 
a witness who knows that she has made a mis- 
take, there you must stay. “ In such a case,” 
the New York “ Sun” is led to exclaim, “ we 
are inclined to think that the law is an ass.” 
Not only an ass, but a knave. 


Some weeks ago Moses Harman, editor of 
“ Lucifer,” was arrested on the technical charge 
of depositing non-mailable matter in the 
United States mails. He was released on bail, 
and, up to the present time, his case has not 

reached a trial. As far as can be learned, the 
specific things that were alleged to be unmaila- 
ble are one of a series of articles by Dora Fors- 
ter on “ Sex Radicalism ” and another article 
of similar nature written by one of “ Lucifer’s ” 
other contributors. The former series has since 
been published in pamphlet form, and it goes 
without saying that there is not a single line 

in it which an unperverted mind would find ob- 
jectionable as language, although the ideas ex- 
pressed therein are such as very many honest 
and sincere people would take exception to. 


sis or not—is well written ; the subject is well 
presented, and the literary quality of the arti- 
cles is above the average of that contributed by 
“ Lucifer’s ” correspondents. 
perfect freedom in sexual matters, and in this 
her work is sane and sound. She presents an 
instructive array of facts, and her conclusions 


The pamphlet—whether one agrees with its the- 


Mrs. Forster rea- 
sons from the standpoint of one who believes in 


although they would naturally lead Comstock 
into deep water. 
other excuse for his action in this case than that 
he fails to understand what the matter he finds 
objectionable is all about. To him it is filth, 
because anything that he doesn’t understand is 
taboo. 
thony Comstock ; but that is not likely to occur 
as long as there is such a fat salary attaching to 
the office of secretary of the Society for the 
Prevention of Vice, and as long as he does not 
have to account strictly for the meee pic- 
tures which he seizes. 


This gentleman can have no 


What is needed is the education of An- 


The all-wise supreme court of the United 


States has decided that compulsory vaccination, 
as ordered by local boards of health, under au- 
thority conferred by act of legislature, is not an 
infraction of the liberty of the individual as 
guaranteed by the constitution. 
end the discussion of vaccination as a measure 
of protection against the one disease which it 
perfectly controls,” 
“Times,” “but it should end the useful life of 
the societies of cranks formed to resist the ope- 
ration of laws relative to vaccination. 


“This will not 
says the New York 


Their 
occupation is gone.” In opening its comment, 
however, the “ Times ” had said: “ The conten- 
tion that compulsory vaccination is an infrac- 
tion of personal liberty and an unconstitutional 
interference with the right of the individual to 
have the smallpox if he wants it, and to commu- 
nicate it to others, has been ended, so far as this 
country is concerned.” In view of this, the 
“Times ” ought to go farther and point out 
how, if vaccination “ perfectly controls ” small- 
pox, the individual who has it can communicate 
it to vaccinated people. But that astute news- 
paper is not accustomed to venture beyond its 
depth ; and then, too, such news would not be 

“ fit to print.” 





Gulls. 


Where the gray gulls flap and soar, 
And their white breasts flash and dip, 
In the Harbor of New York, 
Like a bronze-green deity 
In the eyes of shore and ship, 
For the nations to adore, 
There upstandeth Liberty 
In the Harbor of New York; 
Where the trade-walls tower high 
And the great ships beat them by 
In the Harbor of New York; 
Standing, standing, evermore, 
Why uplifteth Liberty 
In the Harbor of New York? 
For the gray gulls of the sea 
Or the white gulls of the shore 
Is this mocking blasphemy 
In the Harbor of New York? 








ests,—even if these stockholders should be also 


are logical and well drawn, for the most part, 


—J. William Lloyd. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of 
old-time slavery, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the 
sword of the executioner, the seal of the magistrate, the 
club of the policeman, the gauge of the exciseman, the 
erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those insignia of 
Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.”’— 
PROUDHON. 





aa The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates 
that the editor approves their central purpose and general 
tenor, though he does not hold himself responsible for 
every phrase or word. But the appearance in other parts 
of the paper of articles by the same or other writers by 
no means indicates that he disapproves them in any 
respect, such disposition of them being governed largely by 
motives of convenience. 





Bailie’s Book on Warren. 


The announcement in the last issue of Lib- 
erty of the forthcoming publication of “ Josiah 
Warren, the First American Anarchist,” has 
met with a quick and gratifying response. Al- 
ready over seventy-five subscriptions have come 
in. 

The warm interest evinced in Mr. Bailie’s 
book shows that Josiah Warren, although thirty 
years have elapsed since his striking personality 
passed away, has not been forgotten. Warren’s 
influence on modern thought is probably more 
potent to-day than it was when he was pro- 
pounding his “ True Civilization” near half a 
century ago. 

While adapted to the needs of civilized peo- 
ple at all times, the social ideals of the pioneer 
Anarchist will be better appreciated and more 
easily practised as we become a more highly in- 
dividualized, more liberty-demanding people. 

The ever-growing public that appreciates Ib- 
sen, Sudermann, and Shaw, which listens to 
Tolstoy, reads Nietzsche and Spencer, will as- 
suredly find the seeds of thought planted by 
these modern thinkers already germinating in 
the mind and practice of Josiah Warren. 

In this book we can see and follow the pro- 
cess of development working itself out in a fa- 
shion original with Warren. The aim and pur- 
pose of his life are brought before us forcibly 
and sympathetically. The book will form both 
an exposition and a text-book of the better kind 
of individualism, which is not disregard for 
others, but a true appreciation at all times of 
the rights of others. Every friend of liberty, 
every believer in the supreme right of the indi- 
vidual to himself, his product, his freedom, his 
property and reputation, should possess Mr. 
Bailie’s study of Warren, the New England 
Puritan, individualist Anarchist. 

It may be added that the number of subscrip- 
tions so far received is not yet sufficient to war- 
rant Mr. Bailie in proceeding with the publica- 
tion of the book; hence he would ask all those 
who are interested in its appearance, and who 
have not yet added their names to the advance 
list of subscribers, to signify, by notifying the 
editor of Liberty as soon as possible, their in- 
tention of taking one or more copies, so that he 
may know, before putting the matter in the 





hands of the printer, just how many subscrip- 
tions he can count upon, and so that he may be 
able, also, to measure more fully the interest 
manifested in the work. Responses have been 
received from England, Germany, and Belgium, 
which shows that the interest in Warren is not 
confined to America. Cc. L. 8. 





The Simple Life and the Strenuous Life. 


I head this article with two phrases that have 
lately been very familiar, not to say hackneyed. 
Now I do not suppose that the coiners of these 
phrases meant either of them to convey any re- 
ference to the other; still less that they meant 
to furnish battle-cries for two contrary schools. 
For there is assuredly no reason why the two 
may not be combined in perfect harmony. 
Such names as Vespasian, John Wesley, Russell 
Sage, Louise Michel—it would be easy to 
lengthen the list—prove that a man may live 
very plainly and at the same time be a tireless 
and successful worker in any walk of life. Pro- 
bably the foremost extreme case of the simple 
life in American history is Johnny Appleseed. 
But he had also his self-imposed life-work from 
which he never rested. Without exaggerating 
the importance of Johnny Appleseed’s work for 
good or evil, it may at least be said that the life- 
long specialized effort of that ignorant public- 
spirited tramp has doubtless had more effect on 
the life of the American people than has the 
work of any other man who had so little equip- 
ment either of capital or of ability of any sort. 
Assuredly, these simple men have been strenu- 
ous, and have found in their very simplicity 
a help toward the concentration of strenuosity ; 
and we have heard that sort of thing preached 
by moralists from our childhood, till it seems 
very queer to see a man beginning a discussion 
by offering proof of so traditional a common- 
place. Nevertheless, traditions die, and the 
popular point of view seems to be changing so 
much that what I have written is not 
superfluous. 

For there is also much to support the view 
that the two ideals tend to become antagonistic. 
If, instead of citing just now the foremost 
American extremist in the simple life, I had 
spoken of the most conspicuous and familiar 
American instance, I should have had to name 
Thoreau. Now he was not strenuous. He 
was determined, he was effective, he could work, 
he could work persistently, he did work, but he 
did not live an industrious life. He preferred 


‘to “loaf and invite his soul ” to an extent which 


it must horrify Mr. Roosevelt to think of. And 
the Thoreau type is not a scarce one either. 

The Thoreau type is that which makes the 
simple life auxiliary to a third ideal whose bi- 
nomial expression is nearly two thousand years 
older than the other phrases: “ the contempla- 
tive life.” Their creed has two articles. First, 
living is of more consequence than getting a liv- 
ing. Second, a living which takes a lot of get- 
ting, and therefore takes a large part of one’s 
time off from living to put it onto getting, is 
less of a living than one which takes less getting 
and so leaves more time for living. This will 
be recognized as a “ philosophical” view. It 
has in fact been largely characteristic of phi- 
losophers. Socrates was a very advanced 
Thoreauite. Indeed, all the wisdom of ancient 





ee 
Greece, so far as it is represented by the school, 
which are now remembered as having con. 
tributed something definite toward the solution 
of the problem of the conduct of life, converged 
on this solution. The Cynic and the Epicu- 
rean, hostile as they were, agreed in this. The 
Stoic could find a proper place for strenuous. 
ness in his philosophy, but only on condition 
that it did not aim at any of the customary aims 
of strenuousness ; this proviso made the Stoicy 
influence practically hostile to Roosevelt’s ideal 
in most cases, if tradition may be trusted, and 
they do not seem to have felt that they were be. 
ing seriously misunderstood in this point, 

In fact, philosophy has always been the very 
special debtor of men of this type. The indus. 
trious philosophers, like Aristotle or Herbert 
Spencer, have had an immense philosophic repu. 
tation in their own days, and have had a great 
permanent effect on history in the matter of the 
relation between philosophy and practical life; 
but how many of us can tell precisely what addi- 
tion Aristotle ever made to the sum of human 
wisdom? There are many men of smaller repu- 
tation, and not less antiquity, for whom we 
could more easily answer such a question. (All 
this may be pretty nearly the same as to say that 
philosophy, as distinguished from practical 
science, is 01 the nature of poetry.) What I say 
of philosophy is also in great measure true of 
contemplative religion. It.is remarkable, and 
probably instructive, that theology—which one 
would surely expect to find running parallel 
either to philosophy or to contemplative re- 
ligion—owes its great works to strenuous men. 

Closely akin to this life of philosophic con- 
templation and bookless study or basking in the 
delights of nature, as exemplified by Socrates, 
Thoreau, arid the village loafer, ig the life of 
bookish scholarship. Educated society has in- 
deed agreed to list the student—sometimes very 
unjustly, indeed—among the industrious; it will 
even hail a Darwin as a great example of strenu- 
ousness, after he has shown the fruit of his long 
toil. If Darwin had died in middle life he 
would have been reproached with having wasted 
his time in stringing together, on a basis of his 
own fancy, facts which in his arrangement did 
not serve toward the further development of 
any known truth; and can it be made out that 
the reproach would not have been just? At 
least, his life (except that part which was spent 
in getting monographs on coral reefs, cirripeds, 
etc.) would have heen a life from which the 
world received no service to speak of ; and so 
long as this is so, it makes little difference to 
the world whether the man himself went to bed 
tired with working or with yawning. Such is 
certainly the outcome of many and many a life 
of scholarship ; some, doubtless, which would 
have shown rich fruit if the brain which carried 
the correlation of the studies had lived longer; 
others which would never have produced a 
result worth giving a single lecture on if they 
had been elaborated through all the years of 
Methuselah. No sufficient test has been found, 
except the survival of the fittest, to decide 
which man’s work is valuable and which is 
trash. 

We have at least one example of a nation 
running to this sort of life. . The Icelanders of 
modern times are an unstrenuous, unpractical 
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ple, with some uncivilized characteristics 
such as a lack of cleanliness. For these things 
their climate is in part responsible; but all this 
dates especially from the loss of their political 
jndependence—imperialists please take notice. 
They are a nation of scholars still, however. It 
4s no eccentricity in Iceland for a peasant to en- 
joy reading books in different languages for the 
purpose of instruction; and to find time and 
means for doing so; and, if I understand aright, 
io keep these habits after he is grown up. It 
pays us, when we are considering what may be 
possible to man, to remember that there is such 
anation on earth yet. 

The relevance of all this to the relations be- 
tween the strenuous life and the simple life is 
ys follows. Doubtless simplicity and strenuous- 
ness are perfectly friendly to each other. But 
not many men are going to live a strenuous life 
yithout some purpose ; nor will most of them 
consent to live a simple life when they have the 
yherewithal for an elaborate life. The ordi- 
nary aim of strenuousness is the elaborate life: 
and the ordinary result of successful strenuous- 
ness, even when the aim was something else, is 
the elaborate life. Here come in these other 
ideals, these desires to devote life to something 
for which strenuousness leaves too little time. 
To satisfy these, we want a way to escape from 
strenuousness ; and the attraction of the simple 
life is that it offers such a way. But for this, 
how few would live simply! Individuals, then, 
may—and sometimes do—make the simple life 
an aid to the strenuous life; but in ordinary 
human experience, the simple life is simply an 
expedient to escape from the strenuous life in 
the interest of some other ideal, high or low. 
Hence comes the genuine practical antagonism 
between these two perfectly compatible 
principles. : 

The reason for bringing all this into an An- 
archist paper is that some of these strenuous 
people, following the quite legitimate impulse 
of strenuousness to shape the whole world both 
of nature and of man, and guided by the per- 
fectly natural tendency to feel that one’s own 
ideals are the ideals best worth the world’s liv- 
ing for, are setting out to say that we must all 
be strenuous whether we like it or not. There 
shall be no more Thoreaus or Socrateses ; the 
time given to such occupations as theirs must be 
oly what is left over after one has done a full 
day of vigorous work. I do not mean to com- 
plain that they are preaching to us. Preaching 
is fair ; the right to criticise is sacred ; the loafer 
and the philosopher make so much use of that 
tight that we need not fear their wishing to 
abridge its liberty even when it is used against 
them. Somewhat harder it is when they pass 
from criticising to upbraiding. Nevertheless, a 
Thoreau succeeds in facing the opinion of his 
town, or a Socrates that of his wife. It is unde- 
sirable, to be sure, to organize society so that 
the form of organization shall especially tend to 
make these blasts of public opinion inevitable. 
This seems to be a fault of the Communist 
scheme. After some years of experience of ac- 
tual Anarchist-Communist life on a small scale, 
this was the chief fault that Dr. Rossi found 
with it. At one time the colony suffered from 
not having enough Communist strenuousness 
about it; then an infusion of excellent new 





blood saved the day in that respect, but the next 
thing was that— 

There resulted the peculiar phenomenon that, in this 
Anarchistic fellowship, every one felt the oversight of 
his comrade burdening him, though silently and 
covertly, a much heavier and more intolerable over- 
sight than that of a foreman in a European work- 
shop. Since in reality the right to idleness was lack- 
ing, Anarchy had become a word; residence in Cecilia 
had become morally painful for some.* 

Rossi does indeed credit this partly to 
the personality of the strenuous newcomers, 
though he does not rate these personalities 
as abnormal; but his later writings show 
him holding the conviction that some such de- 
fect is inseparable from any full-fledged Com- 
munist society. And on the other hand the fore- 
most Communists maintain one of the most 
ticklish parts of this doctrine, the notion that 
all normal men must take their share in all typ- 
ical forms of industry. Everybody must be a 
farmer for some hours or minutes of the day, a 
mechanic for a few more, an investigator of na- 
tural science for a few more, etc. ; so that one 
man shall not devote himself to a more attract- 
ive specialty and shirk his share of the necessary 
coarser work, thereby compelling others to do 
an undue amount of this latter. Even in the 
works of men like Kropotkin one finds this 
principle laid down in words which, if one were 
to take them with sarcastic literalness, would 
imply that every man must in the course of his 
life grind a few spectacle-lenses, act as engineer 
of a few express trains, and furnish a few of 
the astronomical predictions for the almanacs. 
Now, if they thus acknowledge the deep neces- 
sity that every man in a Communist society 
should take his share of the coarse work, how 
will they warrant us against the expectation 
that the scourge of public opinion will be laid 
on hard to whip up those who seem to be in de- 
fault here? This is what did happen in the ac- 
tual experience of Cecilia, and it seems to me a 
natural result. Steven T. Byineron. 

(To be concluded.) 





Walker and Rights. 

“ Communism and Conscience ” is the title 
of a pamphlet just issued by E. C. Walker. 
Originally it was prepared for delivery before 
the Manhattan Liberal Club, after which it was 
extended for printing in the “ Truth Seeker ” 
and in its present form. It will be remembered 
that, in No. 386 of Liberty, an extended criti- 
cism of one phase of Mr. Walker’s position was 
made by Mr. Byington. An examination of the 
present publication discloses the fact that Mr. 
Walker’s position is open to still further criti- 
cism. The main part of the work is devoted to 
a discussion of the ever-perplexing question of 
human rights, and the following quotation is, 
on one point, a fair statement of the author’s 
position : 

The assumption that there are no natural rights, 
that there are only social rights, at most, grows out 
of the strange forgetfulness of the fact that all we 
are, in body, in emotions, in mind, in morals, in 
social life, is natural. If we have social rights, they 
are composed of individuals who are natural, who 
are parts of nature. Man, with all his intellect and 
his ethics and complex society, is just as natural, 
because just as much a part of nature, as was his 
ancestor, the monad in the ancient sea. 





*“Utopie und Experiment,” page 260. 





Now, this is a misunderstanding (inexcusa- 
ble on the part of Mr. Walker) of the meaning 
of those who hold that there are no natural 
rights. I make this positive statement because 
the only other hypothesis—that Mr. Walker has 
consciously begged the question—is untenable. 
This whole contention of his, therefore, that 
nothing that exists is unnatural is a mere waste 
of words; it is a truism that no sensible person 
thinks of disputing. But Mr. Walker ought to 
know that the term “ natwial,” as applied to 
rights, serves as a designation for those rights 
which some persons allege to belong to people 
by virtue of the fact of their birth—and which 
the authors of the Declaration of Independence 
describe as “ inalienable,”—in contradistinction 
to those which are the result of acquisition by 
conquest or by contract, in which latter catego- 
ries all rights necessarily belong. To deny that 
any right can be called natural is not to assert 
that acquired rights are therefore unnatural. 

If Mr. Walker’s postulates were exact, we 
should be confronted with a serious dilemma. 
If certain rights are natural, it follows that to 
deprive us of them would be unnatural; but, as 
a matter of fact, we are deprived every day of 
some of those rights which Mr. Walker holds to 
be natural, and this process of deprivation is, 
according to a justifiable interpretation of his 
contention, likewise quite natural. That is the 
circle in which his reasoning leads him, and 
from which there is no escape. It is true that 
he may fall back upon the old dictum that 
whatever is is natural, from which it follows 
that the word “ unnatural ” has no place in our 
vocabulary. 

But, with respect to rights, the cold fact re- 
mains that we have no rights—either at birth or 
at any other time—which are not obtained ei- 
ther through concession or by conquest; and, 
while it is true that it is perfectly natural for us 
to obtain them by either of those methods, that 
fact does make them inhere in us by virtue of 
the mere fact that we have been born. It is, of 
course, a mere quibble to contend that, if there 
are natural rights, we must possess them simply 
because it is nature’s way that we should have 
them ; but Mr. Walker’s reasoning leads to just 
such a conclusion. It is natural that it should 
rain, and it rains—not regardless or perpetual- 
ly, but only when the conditions are favorable ; 
it is natural that we should have rights, and we 
have some—not merely because it is natural or 

because we want them, but only when conditions 
are favorable, that is, when, by contract or by 
conquest, we are able to obtain them. 

Equally confusing is Mr. Walker’s use of the 
term “invasion.” He commits the egregious 
error of making it synonymous with “ injury.” 
This is what led him to say, in the paragraph 
quoted by Mr. Byington in No. 386: 


I may not rightfully injure you wantonly. 


On the contrary, he may rightfully injure me 
wantonly ; but whether that injury is an inva- 
sion or not depends upon whether it is the re- 
sult of action or of inaction,—of the use of 
physical force ; in other words, whether force is 
actively or passively applied. If no overt act be 
committed,—that is, if there be merely absten- 
tion from acting,—certain it is that there has 
been no invasion. 
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All this is @ propos of the boycott, upon Mr. Horr is a good advertiser, and he has been Anarchism ; it is a hybrid for which no na know 
which question Mr. Walker always permits him- | preaching Hertzka and Freeland both in season | had been found, except Freeland, until bs wn 
self to get sadly entangled in the mazes of his | and out of season and from the Atlantic to the Horr gave it the cacophonous name of “ Anti. _ 
moralistic reasoning. He says further: Pacific—from the platform and in his paper, cratism.” But, if the Freelanders can organize fa is th 
I am injuring you wantonly if my act furthers my “ Freeland ”—for months past, so that he has and maintain their institution—which it may ernm 
— sii pot : - because of an action of yours | collected a considerable following, some of be called for want of a better word—tnder the who! 

; whom have remained in New York to carry on jurisdiction of our benevolent government wed 

Very true; but that injury is invasive only the campaign here, while Mr. Horr with others | without being assimilated, I certainly wish ape 
when it is the result of an act of his and not has gone with “ Freeland ” to the colony site, them every measure of success, and this while Me 
merely of a refusal to act, the essential differ- whence we may soon expect to hear of the prac- | doubting the plan and doubting the value of it son 
ence between which seems constantly to evade tical operation of Hertzka’s “ Social even if it should duplicate the experiences of gove 
Mr. Walker’s comprehension ; and I am led to | Anticipation.” the fictitious African experiment. do v 
suspect that the temporary blindness which But to the book itself. Any one who has read La shal 
prevents him from seeing this difference is due | “ Looking Backward ” will understand at once as a 
to the fact that the principal phase of the boy- when told that “ Freeland ” is a work of similar Some time ago a detective agency of Houston ae 
cott is the withholding of patronage from a scope and purpose ; and I see no reason why the | Texas, addressed to the mayor and council of to g 
merchant, in which case the effect upon the lat- | latter should not achieve quite the same popu- that city the following proposition: “Tf there (an 
ter is so palpable that Mr. Walker’s sympathies | larity as the former,—unless it be, perhaps, be- is no legal objection, we are prepared to competd sip 
are enlisted. Now, illustrations are not argu- cause Hertzka chose to place the scene of his for a contract to do police work for the city of 
ment ; but perhaps one may serve to enlighten book on the highlands of equatorial Africa, in- Houston for less money than the work now 
Mr. Walker, especially as he is fond of resorting | stead of in the heart of occidental civilization. costs. If you cannot see your way clear to non 
to that expedient himself. Let us suppose that | Somehow there was a touch of reality about open the matter for competition at the present con! 
A, merchant, has incurred (by no act of inva- “ Looking Backward ” which is lacking in its time, we would suggest that such a provision } gov 
sion, if you like) the displeasure of B, his cus- xerman prototype, and this is undoubtedly due | embodied in the charter.” Why not? This ie 
tomer. Let us suppose, again, that A deals ex- | to the fact that the tropical coloring of the pic- | proposition may be unique in municipal affairs Si 
clusively in teas and coffees, of which commodi- | ture of Freeland is too remote and too unfami- | but the fundamental idea is as old as Anarch- me! 
ties B has been a large purchaser and consumer. | liar to us of the north temperate zone. With all | ism. There is no doubt that, under some such I 
Now, B intentionally attempts to injure A by of the popularity of his book, however, Edward | arrangement, the city would get its police work wh 
withdrawing his custom, and let us concede that | Bellamy has probably no more tangible result done more cheaply and more efficiently than af un 
he openly avows this intention. He proceeds of his work—no more evidence of an attempt to | present, provided that the contract were award 
to carry out his threat, not by transferring his practicalize his dream—than has Hertzka in ed under perfectly free competition. This pro wh 
patronage to some other tea and coffee mer- the Freeland colony in the Northwest. viso is absolutely essential, however, and any mc 
chant, but, since it is conceivable that those ar- Hertzka, like Bellamy, has attempted to evasion of it will nullify the whole effort and ’ 
ticles are not absolute necessities, by ceasing to work out every detail of life under the new ré- lead eventually to the common condition of i 
use them. Let us admit that B’s cessation of gime, even going so far as to describe the wear- boodleism. The detective agency guarantees . 
the consumption (and consequently purchase) ing apparel of the inhabitants of his fairyland, | to protect the city from the work of thieves, sh 
of ‘tea and coffee has injured A, since Mr. and has given a description of the duly author- | which is something that, it is safe to say, the go 
Walker admits (when he says “ I rightfully ized marriage ceremony, taking great pains to present police force does not do. -” 
may do in association with another what I assert (but not to prove) that man is a monoga- RY sg 
rightfully may do alone”) that, if B’s with- mous animal, and so on, with charming dogma- | Tj#@ Anarchistic View of the Expansio in 
drawal alone were not sufficient to injure A, tism. Anarchism, too, is an anomalous thing in Question. it 


he might, without changing the aspect of the 








Freeland, because, on account of the very ad- 







A paper read by Joseph A. Labadie before the Detro! dr 
case, induce a sufficient number of his friends | mirable political order which exists in that ha pees — H 
to leave off drinking tea and coffee, and thus to | py land, no one would be dissatisfied with the D i ‘ yes —? th 
: 4 . eae 0 they love liberty who carry on a war for pe 
withdraw their patronage from A, in order to way things were conducted. This is, indeed, dominion over the Filipinos, who deny equal rights pee 
accomplish the latter’s ruin. In such a case, I | most splendid optimism, and is to be accounted | to the Porto Ricans, who rob the Cubans, under the M 
respectfully ask Mr. Walker, what is he going to | for only by the fact that “ what gives its especial | plea that it is for their good? Aye, do they love ri 
do about it? Would he force B and his friends | charm to the society of Freeland is the really liberty who take the property of the women of this te 
to resume the consumption of tea and coffee childlike joy that beams upon one from every 7 — POE Cem Sie Ane oe 
: : ; >. ea : = : pediency of even protesting through the ballot-box? oO 
(the use of which articles they may have in the | face.” Certainly the naive sentiments that Let us suppose it +0 be true, as some of the im- = 
meantime decided to be injurious to their health | some of the characters in the book express perialists claim, that the Filipinos cannot take care ys 
anyway), to buy the goods and not use them, or | cause no surprise when one has discovered that | of themselves, what business is that to you or to mg d 
to pay to A an imdemnity? Cc. L. 8. every one goes about with his face beaming with | Haven’t we enough to do to take care of ourselves? r 
childlike joy. If there “ ae —_ 8 — ee oe e 
. ‘_* . . ‘ é s money and want to spen em tor e benefit 0: | 
A Social Anticipation. To deal purely with essentials, nothing more Filipinos, Sinnis thatt: ae them the right in justice * 
Mr. Alexander Horr (or, technically, the needs to be said than that the book attempts to | and equity to compel those to contribute who have a 
Freeland Printing and Publishing Company) solve serious problems in sociology, and espe- no time and money to spare? Mr. Edward Atkinsq C 
has recently brought out a new paper edition of | cially in economics, by giving a detailed plan of claims ie war with Spain and “ the criminal I 
Dr. Theodor Hertzka’s “ Freeland,” which has | life and action for people who, although they aggression ” on the Philippines will cost the people t 
: : ; ; a i cs bae of this country $8.50 apiece or over $42 per family. e 
been out of print for some time. The transla- might start in the main direction indicated, Wie | + gat know how it be oth the sud af yon, bat 
tion is by Arthur Ransom, an English disciple | more than likely to travel in many other direc- | do know that that sum could be profitably expended i 
of Hertzka, and it is, on the whole, a fair ren- tions—especially in radically different climates | for the benefit and culture of my own babies, and 
dering of the original, although certain literary | and environments—before they can rid them- | dare say that that money will contribute very smal € 
defects might be pointed out; but it is not with | selves of present-day institutions. It is true, comfort to the little brown babies across the sea. } 
, 4 é ee Ah! indeed, Gen. Sherman was right when he sa t 
these that Liberty is concerned. The volume is | the book is in a sense an acceptance of the stand- | sn9¢ war js hell. This hein: ah wens lhl : 
of some interest now because Mr. Horr and a ing challenge of the philistines to Socialists raising wheat than raising a disturbance. 
number of other Freeland enthusiasts have or- | that the latter offer something in place of what But I suspect that the war in the Philippines is f 
ganized a Freeland colony, at Bow, Washing- they would abolish,—an attempt to refute the not for the good of the Filipinos. Judging by all ( 
ton, for the purpose of putting into practice the | charge that the doctrines of social reformers are that I can learn from papers and speeches of those i 
ae : een “ who favor it, I can come to no other conclusion thai i 
plan of regenerated civilization set forth in Dr. purely destructive ; what more, after | Free- Chat thay ane qelded ty mabduteemation, + depot 
Hertzka’s book, and for the eventual realization | land,” can anybody ask? Moreover, it is not lack of appreciation of that which makes for social : 
of that dream of social and economic reform. State Socialism or Nationalism—neither is it progress, or of downright villainy! They do not 
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know that, as Proudhon said half a century ago, 
“Liberty is not the daughter but the mother of 
order’; maybe they do not care. 
One of the excuses made for this war of aggression 
js that, under the control of the United States gov- 
ernment, the Filipinos will learn self-government. Of 
whom will they learn it? Certainly not from those 
who are making war upon them. No one can teach 
what he does not know. What is self-government? 
Is it that some one else shall have control over your 
life, liberty, and property? Unless I have lost the 
power of understanding plain English words, “ self- 
government ” means just what it says. Does it not 


Se 


_ do violence to good sense to say that it means that I 


shall have the power of government over yourself? 
Does it not mean that I shall have the power to 
govern myself? And does this not necessarily pre- 
clude the idea that one person shall have the power 
to govern another? Was it not Lincoln who said 
(and said truthfully) that there is no one wise 
enough to govern another against his consent? 

It is, however, a contradiction to say that the just 
powers of government are derived from the consent of 
the governed. Government is the subjection of the 
non-invasive individual to an external will. When we 
consent to do what others want us to do there is no 
government. The essence of government is to compel 
people by force to do what they do not want to do. 
Hence, when they consent to do what somebody else 
wants them to do, the essential element of govern- 
ment is absent. 

He has not yet learned the cause of human progress 
who believes he should forcibly bring others under 
subjection to him. The extension of personal free- 
dom has done more for human happiness than any 
other one thing in the world. Macaulay was right 
when he said the cure for the abuse of liberty is 
more liberty. 

While I disagree almost entirely with Mr. Hugh- 
son’s position, and think it not only unjust, but 
brutal, he nevertheless asked his opponents a perti- 
nent question when he asked if the government 
should get the consent of every person before it could 
govern him. The correct answer to this question is 
necessary to make democracy a consistent and har- 
monious theory. I have shown you the logic of the 
Declaration of Independence. If, therefore, democ- 
racy takes that document as its political creed, then 
it must stand for the inferences that are necessarily 
drawn from it. Therefore, the answer to Mr. 
Hughson is inevitable: If self-government is right, 
then all external government is tyranny. No body of 
people, however great or small, have a just right to 
compel me to do what I do not want to do. To quote 
Mr. Tucker: “Man’s only duty is to respect the 
rights of others; and man’s only right over others is 
to enforce that duty.” 

And have we the right to pursue happiness in our 
own way? Not at all. We must get our happiness 
as others think we should. There is an orthodox way 
of getting happiness as there is a stereotyped way of 
doing almost everything. The authoritarian is a 
regular Chinese for uniformity. He who has the 
courage to live his own life in his own way is sure to 
be marked as a crank. 

There is an almost universal desire to govern 
others, to stick our noses in other people’s business. 
Government is a disease which is worse than a pesti- 
lence. If one person invades the rights of another, 
that is government just as much as though he was 
elected by ballot or ruled by so-called divine right. 
Government retards progress towards better social- 
industrial conditions. 

On the plea of helping others, the governmental 
expansionist is much more concerned, as a rule, in 
helping himself. Is there much doubt in your mind 
that the Spanish war in Cuba, notwithstanding the 
glamour for humanity’s sake, would never have oc- 
curred had not Spanish rule in Cuba kept alive the 
guerilla warfare which interfered with the commer- 
cial interests of persons close to the powers at Wash- 
ington? Wars for humanity’s sake rarely if ever 
occur. Back of it all, and the motive for it all, is 
commercial gain. The people rarely ever profit by 
-war,: whoever wins. 

Notwithstanding the ignorant and widespread 


notion that Anarchism means universal bloodshed, 
robbery and ruin, the fact is that the Anarchist is the 
only person in society who sets his face hard against 
war and the aggression of the mighty upon those less 
so. He believes in the law of equal freedom; that, 
as my friend Tucker so well says, “ civilization 
consists in teaching men to govern themselves by 
letting them do it.” Mr. Hughson would teach men 
how to govern themselves by first crushing their 
spirit and making slaves of them. He is not free 
who cannot do as he likes, so long as he does not in- 
vade the rights of others. No, we have not the right 
to pursue happiness in our own way, and if we cannot 
do that, the quest for happiness is a comparatively 
futile one. 

Mr. Hughson claims much for the English colonial 
policy. Indeed, do we not all know how happy the 
Trish have been under English rule, and how grossly 
overfed and prosperous the people of India are since 
the English relieved them of the burden of taking 
care of themselves! But I wonder how he knows 
what the condition of these people would be had the 
English not so kindly ruled them—and robbed them 
in the meantime! 

So, we see, no matter how much we pretend to ad- 
mire the Declaration of Independence, we have kept 
far away from making its principles the practical 
rule of our every-day life. However true Jefferson’s 
principles are, and at bottom they are true, as a na- 
tion we have rather gone in the direction pointed out 
by Hamilton. Even among those who call themselves 
democrats and claim to be adherents of Jeffersonian 
principles, few comprehend Jefferson’s ultimate aim 
and fewer still advocate his principles. In con- 
clusion, let me quote what Gen. M. M. Trumbull 
says in his excellent little pamphlet on Thomas 
Jefferson: 

“The democracy of Jefferson was not so much a 
form or method of government as it was a political 
principle opposed to government. It was a code of 
restraints upon sovereignty and mastership; a system 
of limitations upon public power. I think the 
theory of it was: a weak government and a strong 
citizen; a poor government and a rich people. Gov- 
ernment is not to be confounded with nation or 
State. It means the supreme authority over the sub- 
ject, as they phrase it in England, over the citizen as 
we call it here. Jefferson thought that government 
could not have anything, nor own anything, either of 
money or power, but what it abstracted from the peo- 
ple, and therefore the less it possessed of either, the 
more there was left for the citizens to enjoy. He was 
not only opposed to a strong government, but also 
to a permanent government. Sweeping his eyes over 
the history of a thousand years he saw the tendency 
of government to encroach upon the liberties of the 
people and make itself a despotism. In his jealousy 
of tyranny all governors and all governments became 
‘ suspects,’ and he desired that the principle of rota- 
tion should be applied, not only to presidents, judges, 
and legislators, but to the very constitution itself. 
He thought that no constitution should exist longer 
than 34 years, and that each generation should make 
a new constitution for itself. He could hardly 
separate the idea of government from force, and, in 
his mind, the exercise of tyranny was the very in- 
stinct of power. It was not easy to convince him 
that the blessings of government outweigh its evils, 
and in one of his morbid fits of jealousy he said: 

“*T am convinced that those societies which live 
without government enjoy in their mass an infinitely 
greater degree of happiness than those who live under 
the European governments. Among the former, pub- 
lic opinion is in the place of law, restraining morals 
as powerfully as laws ever did anywhere.’ ” 

The application of the principles laid down here 
gives you the position of Anarchism on the subject of 
expansion. The Anarchists are simply unterrified 
Jeffersonian democrats! 


The higher the state of civilization, the more 
completely do the actions of one member of the 
social body influence all the rest, and the less pos- 
sible is it for any one man to do a wrong thing with- 
out interfering, more or less, with the freedom of 








all his fellow-citizens—Huzley. 


If No One Would Take Rockefeller by 
the Hand. . 


{Ambrose Bierce in New York “ American.’’] 
In last Monday’s issue of this paper “T. O. M.” 
concluded her excellent prize letter on the Rockefeller 
donation thus: 
“ Are not some members of the board mistaking 
personal antipathy for religious zeal?” 
“Some members of the board ” may take care of 
themselves; but, as I sided with them, I want to say 
that I do not mistake my personal antipathy for any- 
thing whatever. It is just plain, obvious, personal 
antipathy. And when I fail to feel and to cherish 
that sentiment toward Mr. Rockefeller and all others 
of his detestable breed; when I begin to feel charity 
for them, find excuses for them, credit them with good 
intentions, concede the sincerity of their religious 
professions, the purity of their personal lives and the 
rest of it—then I shall know that I am contributing 
out of my own character and conscience to that 
national fund of tolerance which makes them possible. 
I shall know that I am affectable by the glamour of 
their wealth, their power and their distinction; that 
my personal standard of morality is no higher, my 
personal sense of right and wrong no keener, than 
those of my age and country—and worse than that 
can be said of no man of any country in any age. 
If a man have no religion a bitter personal antipathy 
to such fellows as John D. Rockefeller will serve him 
fairly well in place of one, and make him of at least 
some small value to his fellows. 

Not to overlove your fellow men, for that implies 
unwisdom and is itself unwise, but mortally to hate 
their enemies—their flatterers and their betrayers, 
who equally prey upon them—that is the whole law. 
Before condemning it in favor of something milder 
and sweeter, let the reader consider what would be 
the result of its general adoption—and what is the 
result of what we have instead. For a single illustra- 
tion, what would be the effect upon the business of 
Mr. Rockefeller, or Mr. Morgan, or Mr. Armour, or 
Mr. Belmont, or any other public enemy, if no man 
would take him by the hand; if no woman would 
suffer him to address her; if the very brats in the 
street should follow and jeer? Do you think, 
honestly, that the gospel of charity, of toleration, 
of the “ brotherhood of man” and so forth, as we 
have the happiness to hear it dinned into our ears, 
can ever accomplish the reforms and reformations 
which would flow from that? If it can, it is about 
time for it to begin. 


The Anarchism of Art. 
[‘‘ The New Era,” Cape Town, South Africa.] 

Modern critics in all departments of art are evi- 
dently pervaded by an uneasy consciousness that 
some external controlling force is required to evoke 
order out of unchartered chaos. In the welter of 
production there is no rule of classification, no gen- 
eral standard of excellence, and the verdict of 
popularity is often hopelessly at variance with that 
of the clique or cliques supposed to sum up the 
higher order of public opinion. We know, perhaps, 
what we like, but not why we like it, still less 
whether we ought to like it at all, and we want some 
one in authority to make up our minds for us. So 
we are told, at least, by those who advocate the crea- 
tion of official boards of taste, academies of litera- 
ture, or a national theatre. In art, distinctively 
so-called, we have it already, but it does not seem to 
achieve the desired result. There is a growing ten- 
dency on the part of artists to revolt from the judg- 
ment of the Royal Academy, to dispute its suprem- 
acy, and to secede to other self-constituted guilds of 
the craftsmen of the brush. Neither does the public 
accept any longer with the touching faith it was once 
wont to extend to them, the sentences of the great 
national school of the arts of design. 

The drama is the latest form of art which formu- 
lates a claim to be nationalized by the creation of a 
theatre subsidized by the State. This proposal re- 
ceives extensive support from all those interested in 
dramatic art, and is the subject of a certain amount 
of organized agitation in its favor. It represents, no 
doubt, a sense of despair with the present conditions 
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of the theatre, dominated by the necessity of catering 
for a public incapable of appreciating anything be- 
yond appeals to the most trivial of motives and 
perceptions. 

Mr. Jones drew a sombre picture of the present 
condition and prospects of the theatre in London in 
his recent lecture at the Royal Institution on “ The 
Foundations of a National Drama.” His complaint 
was of the general lowering of the standard of dra- 
matic representation, which has ceased to be a pic- 
ture of English life or of any life at all and resembled 
rather “a series of music-hall sketches, songs, and 
dances, threaded together by no rational, or possible, 
or plausible story.” He further summarized it as 
“tomfoolery,” good, perhaps of its kind, but pretend- 
ing to nothing else, while a great deal of the 
* funny ” business is often rather dreary and 
mirthless. 

It is certainly true that the class of piece which 
draws best at the present day is musical comedy, a 
kaleidoscopic entertainment consisting of pretty 
scenery, dresses, and songs, linked together by the 
thinnest and most perfunctory of plots. Looked at 
from one point of view, it is a reaction from the pre- 
vailing fashion in music, as the ordinary concert pro- 
gramme with its formidable list of German or 
Slavonic composers is little calculated to appeal to 
popular taste. Melody is a sine qué non of the im- 
perfectly cultivated ear, and this it finds in the frivo- 
lous interludes of the lighter lyrical stage. If the 
performance pleases the eye at the same time, it will 
have done its part for recreation, if not for improve- 
ment, and the amused spectator probably prefers the 
fantastic world into which he finds himself trans- 
ported to such a transcript of life as Mr. Jones thinks 
it is the function of the stage to present to him. 

His argument is that the drama should be not 
merely entertaining but elevating, a counsel of per- 
fection necessitating many conditions for its realiza- 
tion. The first of these is that the playwright 
should himself be gifted with a mind of lofty calibre 
and of sufficient force to impress its teachings upon 
others. Where is such a genius to be found, and, if 
he exist, will he not at once command attention by 
his rare powers? Mr. Jones’s answer to this ques- 
tion would appear to be in the negative, for he de- 
clares it to be impossible under our present system 
to write plays of great passion or serious intellectual 
import. His view seems to be that the artist is 
rather the creation than the controller of circum- 
stances. “ Although the fact,” he said, “is scarcely 
suspected by playgoers or critics, an author is mainly 
conditioned in his choice of subjects and themes by 
the possibility of getting them adequately played and 
adequately stage-managed at a theatre of repute.” 
He is, according to this theory, at the mercy of his 
surroundings, and sinks to the level imposed by cir- 
cumstances. Hence the necessity for the recognition 
of the drama as something distinct from mere amuse- 
ment. That necessity, he opines, can best be met by 
fostering the drama as a national art in a national 
theatre. 

Here it is not easy to see how the charm is to work. 
If the drama is to be a school of morals, the dram- 
atist must necessarily be a man of exalted views of 
life. Who is to guarantee that this will be so? If 
we are to accept him as a preacher and prophet, it 
must be in the conviction that he is far beyond us in 
wisdom and knowledge. Mr. Jones’s view seems to 
be that the faithful presentment of life is in itself a 
sermon, but surely that depends entirely on the 
author’s choice of subject, and that again on his 
mental idiosynerasy. It is not life that he repre- 
sents, but a partial glimpse of it colored by the light 
of his own tendencies or experiences. If a soured and 
disappointed man, his drama will show us the 
wicked flourishing like a bay-tree, and the good per- 
secuted by fortune to the end of his days. If he be 
sanguine and prosperous, we shall see virtue duly re- 
warded, and vice castigated by fate. There is no 


warrant that in either case he will send away his 
audience morally bettered by the spectacle, and if no 
worse than this can be said of his play, it may claim 
superiority over many of those in vogue at present. 
In any case, to make the theatre a government 
institution will never accomplish Mr. Jones’s objects, 





and it will create evils that are worse than any 
immorality that may now be fostered by the stage. 

The stern moralist, indeed, might well say that 
what the stage stands most in need of is some check 
on its growing tendency to license both in subject and 
treatment. The influence of women might especially 
be brought to bear on this point, as it furnishes the 
most efficacious leverage for raising the moral 
standard. Their agitation in favor of the rights of 
their sex could have no more useful object than that 
of protesting against female patronage of any form of 
entertainment degrading to their fellow-women. It 
might seem almost Utopian to suggest that no lady 
should assist at a representation where any member 
of her sex appeared in a costume or part in which 
she would not willingly see a near relation of her 
own, sister or daughter, yet it would be hard to 
maintain that this is not a true standard of feminine 
seemliness. The performers fettered by custom and 
the necessity of bread-winning may have little choice 
in the matter, but the audience are under no such 
compulsion, and, if unanimous, could dictate their 
own terms to managers and proprietors. It would be 
a very practical beginning for the reform of the 
stage, and would, to a great extent, redeem it from 
the servitude to mere spectacular frivolity of which 
Mr. Jones so justly complains. 


Russian Autocracy and American 
Plutocracy. 
[The Public.] 

We may pity the prisoners of Siberia who have 
suffered untold deaths and worse, by thousands upon 
thousands, through generations of Russian tyranny. 
We may deplore the long list of undeserved hangings. 
We may denounce the awful torture of the secret cell 
and the terrifying knout. We may be even so much 
as dubious about the alienation of the Russian 
worker from the land, and his consequent victimiza- 
tion by landlords. We may wish the peasant and 
the city workman might get better wages so they 
could live above the edge of starvation. Our fellow 
feeling may be tender enough in every way for the 
scores upon scores of thousands whose sufferings 
offer a deep, dark background for the flames of 
Russian revolution. But we seldom think of that 
dreadful pre-revolutionary period as a reign of terror. 
Its victims are only peasants, or strikers, with an 
occasional noble, a traitor to his class, or an over- 
wrought priest who forgets his vows of obedience. 

All this may be sad, but there is no terror in it. The 
terror comes only when the outraged masses turn 
with vengeful fury upon their persecutors and exact 
eye for eye and tooth for tooth. This is a reign of 
terror because it is a reversal and is so quickly done. 

Unhappily such a reign of terror will probably 
come with the Russian revolution as it came with 
that of France. But, if it does come, let us place 
the blame where it belongs. Not upon the victims of 
generations of oppression made furious by wanton 
slaughter such as that in St. Petersburg; but upon 
those who invite the terror by oppressing the masses 
of the people to the verge of human endurance, and 
slaughtering them like noxious animals when they 


. petition for relief. The great criminals of Russia 
are not the nihilists, the bomb throwers, the social- 


ists, the striking workmen, the fanatic priests, nor 
the maddened peasants; nor will they be though they 
should begin what is called a “ reign of terror.” 

The great criminals of Russia are the nobility of 
Russia. They are great thieves because they plunder 
the producers of Russia under the sanction of laws 

of their own making, and great assassins because they 
murder Russian producers for the purpose of per- 
petuating their power to plunder. 

Nor let us be too quick, on account of the wholesale 
assassinations at St. Petersburg, to condemn the 
Russian oligarchy as wicked above all other men. In 
assassinating those strikers they did precisely what a 
large proportion of Americans would demand of Pre- 
sident Roosevelt, and what it is by no means certain 
he would refuse to do, if a similar labor demonstra- 
tion were made at Washington. He is entitled 
to the credit, however, of refusing so to act when 
the coal barons demanded it during the recent coal 










ee 
strike. We know, however, that President Cleveland 
ordered Federal troops to Chicago under similar 
circumstances. We know that these troops were 
under orders to shoot to kill. We know that the 
strikers were told that the merits of their cause were 
of no importance; that they must first disperse, 
trusting to the good will of their rulers. We know 
that the newspapers of the country, especially of 
Chicago, were blood-thirsty in spirit and brutal in 
expression, demanding that the strikers be taught 
a lesson with “ grape and canister.” We know that, 
if this climax had come, there would have been no 
more discrimination of sex than there was in St. 
Petersburg, but that working women as well as work- 
ingmen would have gone down before Federal bullets, 
Is it said that the Chicago strikers were rioting and 
that the peace had to be preserved? Then what of 
the slaughter of workingmen at Lattimer? Is it 
argued that no American would tolerate the thought 
of shooting down a peaceable procession of working- 
men for merely carrying a petition to the head of 
the government? Then how shall we explain the 
widespread demand regarding “ Coxey’s army” ? 
This was a peaceable procession of unemployed work- 
ingmen. It went to Washington in a peaceable 
manner. Its avowed purpose was simply to present 
a workingman’s petition to congress in person, asking 
that work be provided for the workers. Yet demands 
came from important and influential sources to 
meet this procession with loaded guns. Presumably 
it was intended that those guns should go off, and 
go off to kill, unless the procession turned back. 
Had that occurred, and its occurrence was imminent, 
our government would have committed precisely the 
horror that the Czar’s government committed. There 
is really no great difference between the brutal spirit 
of American plutocracy and the brutal spirit of the 
Russian oligarchy. 


The Police and the Chinese. 
[From the Philadelphia “ Public Ledger.”’] 


Suppose a pack of Chinese blackguards should 
descend upon the American quarter of a Chinese city 
—Pekin, for instance—in the middle of the night, 
smash in the doors of dwellings and business houses, 
swarm upstairs and drag unoffending Americans out 
of bed, seize old men and bundle them off to a lockup, 
proceed to loot the houses and to carry off the val- 
uables, and do all this contrary to the laws even of 
the Chinese, and without so much as telling the 
maltreated Americans why the outrage had been 
committed! Suppose this were the procedure to- 
morrow in China, what would be the result? Every- 
body knows; the world would ring with anathema; 
the Chinese “ boxers ” would be denounced as heathen 
wild beasts; our minister to China would make the 
wires hot to Washington, and President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hay would interrogate the Pekin 
government and cable instructions to our war fleet 
in oriental waters to hold itself in readiness for a 
demonstration. 

The raid on the Chinese quarter in this city appears 
to have been the work of Philadelphia “ boxers.” 
The police made a most unaccountable attack without 
legal warrant upon a lot of poor non-voters, who, if 
not citizens, are wards of the city and of the country, 
depending for their safety and lives upon the laws 
and upon the sense of justice which is thought to . 
animate our rulers and to guide the conduct of such 
good men as our mayor. But for some unaccountable 
reason the mayor does not care. The Chinamen do 
not belong to the Organization. They were robbed 
ci their money; the police admit it, but the Chinamen 
cannot get the money back. They must “ identify” 
the money; as if it were possible for a Chinaman or 
any one else to prove that his dollar was of a certain 
number and date and series. And in the meantime 
it appears that the Chinamen, even if they can 
identify their money, will never get back all they 
lost. Some of it is not accounted for. Somebody 
looted the houses indiscriminately after the Chinese 
had been haled to jail. 

The Chinese who were robbed and maltreated are 
going to appeal to their minister at Washington. 
We trust that they will prosecute the appeal vigorous- 
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; din the outrage into the ears of congress; demand 
dress; hold the creatures of our “ Organization ” 
yp to some sort of obloquy, and compel the puppets 

jj nominal authority to make, for very shame, if not 
yeparation, at least restitution of the stolen goods. 


An Evoluted Populist. 


fo the Editor of Liberty: 

I was a Populist, afterwards became a Socialist. 
{do not think the argument in favor of coéperation 
an be refuted. But I think the Anarchistic view of 
luntary codperation the right one. I do not think 
;majority has any right to coerce any one in regard 
jo this matter. 

I have imbibed the spirit of Anarchism, but I am 
sot yet well acquainted with all of its arguments. 

We can all see that no one man has a right to rule 

his neighbor. Those who try to make their neighbors 
enform to their notions socially, politically or 
yligiously, are, in fact, enemies to true liberty. 

Then, it is perfectly true, as said by Mr. Labadie, 
“What you individually have no right to do, you 
annot delegate*to others.” This completely knocks 
the prop out from under every form of organized 
government. 

The uninformed are taught to look upon Anarchism 
as the embodiment of everything vile. It is asserted 
that we would never have had Anarchists in this 
country if they had not come from the worst classes 
of foreign countries. I used to be that way myself. 
That was before I knew any better. That was when 
I listened to the bosses, the self-constituted leaders 
of society. They are self-appointed teachers and 
demand to be believed. But I have learned the lesson 
that the great majority of them are false teachers; 
many of them are honest, but others are hypocrites. 
Ihave learned that the popular opinion in regard to 
Anarchism is false. 

Thomas Paine was the first to advocate a republic 
for this country. He was as much an American as 
Washington, and most all the patriots. Those who 
have read “ The Rights of Man” can see that Paine 
had ideas much farther in advance, that he would 
have advocated individual sovereignty if he had 
believed the people ready to receive that doctrine. 
As Anarchism is the logical outcome of the ideas of 
Paine and Jefferson, it is perfectly stupid to say 
that it is not indigenous to the United States. As 
this country set a great example to all the world, 
why should further progress be thought unnatural to 
it? But thought cannot be confined to any particular 
locality. There is no barrier sufficient to prevent 
men at the antipodes from each other from enter- 
taining substantially the same ideas. The idea of 
Anarchism is here to stay and will not out. It is 
as natural to this soil as to any other. You cannot 
prevent men from thinking. You may put a gag in 
their mouths but you cannot lock up their thinking 
organs. Every country has its share of radical 
thinkers. They ought to be more numerous in this 
country. They will continue to increase, if the 
countries are not depopulated through war. Seeing 
this to be a fact, it is folly for this government to 
prevent them from coming here from foreign lands. 

I have come to see that Anarchism means eternal 
justice; that it is not a mere protest against the 
abuse of government, but that it holds that govern- 
ment is an expensive evil in itself well worth trying 
to get rid of. Anarchism holds up the loftiest ideal 
that was ever evolved in the brain of man. It is 
impossible for me to see where its arguments can be 
answered. Its fundamental truth seems to me to be 
self-evident. 

They may brand Anarchism with the vilest of 
epithets, as has been done to every progressive move- 
ment the world has known. Majorities have done 
this, following blindly after their self-appointed 
leaders. So we see that majorities have more often 
been wrong than right. We cannot depend upon a 
majority for a righteous decision upon any newly 
discovered truth or any progressive movement. They 
may heap upon Anarchism every infamy conceivable. 
But that does not answer its arguments. Such is 
the miserable make-shifts and customary resorts of 
those who are devoid of arguments. 

J. M. GILBert. 





Anarchist Stickers. 


Aggressive, concise Anarchistic assertions and argu- 
ments, gummed and perforated, to be planted everywhere 
as broadcast seed for thought; 25 in a sheet; 1 sheet for 
2 cents, 3 for 5 cents, 20 for 25 cents, 100 for $1. Post- 
age paid. Address S. T. BYINGTON, 70 Otis Street, Bast 
Cambridge, Mass. 





What is Anarchism ? 


An explanation by Stephen T. Byington. 5 copies for 2 
cents, so for ro cents, 150 for 25 cents, 750 for $x. Postage paid. 
Address S. T. Byington, 70 Otis St., East Cambridge, Mass. 





LUCIFER—SON OF THE MORNING. 


Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning, 
Dawn on our Darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star in the Hast the Horizon Adorning. 
Guide us to TRUTH as in Nature Arrayed. 
Lucirer Stands for Truth Without Fig Leaves! 


Lucirer Stands for Light against Darkness—‘* No 
Darkness but Ignorance.”—Shakespeare. 

Lucirer Stands for Reason against Superstition. 
The Worst of all Superstitions are those that Cluster 
round Sex, the Creative Principle of All Life. 

Lucirrer Stands for Freedom against Slavery—aLui 
slaveries, but especially against the Oldest and Hard- 
est to Kill of all the forms of Slavery, the Enslave- 
ment of Womanhood and Motherhood in the Sex Re- 
lation—the Conjugal Relation. 

Lucirer Stands for the Right to Be Born Well— 
Incomparably the Most Important of All Human 
Rights. 

Lucirer Stands for Courage—The Courage of Con- 
viction, and for Manly yet Courteous Expression of 
Honest Opinion. 


“Lucifer is NO Profane or Satanic title. It is the 
Latin Luciferus, the Light Bringer, the Morning Star.” 
—wWebster’s Dictionary, 1886, page 1621. 

“The application of this passage [Reference to Lucifer 
in Isaiah] to Satan and the apostate angels, is one of 
those gross perversions of sacred writ which so exten- 
sively obtain and which are to be traced to a proneness 
to seek more in a given passage than it really contains— 
a disposition to be influenced by sound rather than sense 
and an implicit faith in received interpretations.—Same, 
page 992. 

“Send me your Lucirer—I like the Name. It 


seems to say to Old-time Superstitions, J burn you 
all up! ”—Geo. T. Bondies, 1885. 

Lucirer is a Double Column, Eight-page Journal, 
now in its Twenty-Fifth Year; Printed on Fine Book 
Paper, New and Clear Type, Published Fortnightly 
at 500 Fulton Street, Chicago, U. S. A.; Contributed 
to by Leading Thinkers in Every Quarter of the 
Globe. Price One Dollar Per Year of 26 Numbers. 
Two Sample Copies and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Books in the Line of Sex Reform, Sent on Applica- 
tion to Any One Sending Five Cents in Stamps for 
Postage. 


INSTEAD OF A BOOK: 


BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE. 





A FRAGMENTARY EXPOSITION OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM. 


Culled from the Writings of 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
EDITOR OF LIBERTY. 


With a Full-Page Half-Tone Portrait of the Author. 





A large, well-printed, and excessively cheap volume of 524 
pages, consisting of articles selected from Liberty and classi- 

ed under the following headings: (1) State Socialism and 
Anarchism: How Far They Agree, and Wherein The 
Differ ; (2) The Individual, Society, and the State; ( — 
and Interest; (4) Land and Rent; (s) Socialism ; (6) Conmua- 
ae (7) Methods; (8) Miscellaneous. The whole elaborately 
indexed. 


Cloth, One Dollar; Paper, Fifty Cents. 


Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York City. 





An Anarchist Classic. 





Duty of Civil Disobedience. 


HENRY D. THOREAU. 
Price, Ten Cents. 


Mailed, post-paid, by 
Beng. R. Tucker, P. O. Box 1312, New York City. 








Problems of Number 
and Measure 


By Robert Morris Pierce 








An Outline and Bibliography of the appli- 
cation of the Arabic system of notation 


to a radix other than ten, and an account 
of the power of the resulting new system 
of non-decimal arithmetic as the basis of 
a thoroughgoing reform of the metric 
systems of the world. 





21 Pages $1.00 Postpaid 


Languages Printing Co., 15 West 18th St., N. Y. 








LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
Benj. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York. 





GOD AND THE STATE. ‘One of the most eloquent 
pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘ Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs 
the pulse like a trumpet call.’”’ By Michael Bakounine. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. ‘52 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Nature, 
Essence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rearrange- 
ment of Lysander Spooner’s ‘“Trial by Jury.”” Edited by 
Victor Yarros. 47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


A BLOW AT TRIAL BY JURY. By Benj. R. Tucker. 
An examination of the special jury law passed by the New 
York legislature in 1896. speech delivered at a mass 
meeting held in Cooper Union under the auspices of sev- 
eral labor organizations. 48 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM. By F.D. Tandy. A com- 
plete and systematic outline of Anarchistic philosophy and 
economics, written in a clear, concise, and simple style. 
Containing a list of books of service to those who wish to 
study the subject more deeply. 228 pages. Price, cloth, 

75 cents. 

A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Beinga 
— against government of man by man. By Auberon 

erbert. Price, 10 cents. 

SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALISTIC, 
and Financial Fragments. By William RB. Greene. Price, 

1.25. 

THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. By Lysander 
Spooner. 24 pages. Price, re cents. 

THIRTY-SIX TRADES OF THE STATE. By 
Arséne Alexandre. Translated from the French by Benj. 
R. Tucker. Showing the State as a jack-at-all-trades and 
good atnone. Single copy, 3 cents; 10 copies, 10 cents; 100 
copies, 80 cents. 

MUTUAL BANKING. Showing the radical deficiency 
of the existing circulating medium, and how interest on 
money can be abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 10 
cents. 





LANGUAGES 
PRINTING COMPANY 


15 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 6183 GRAMERCY 


HIGH-CLASS JOB AND BOOK WORK 
QNIGALOMLOTIT ONY WHOM"SSIYd 


Linotype Composition for newspapers, magazines, 

books and jobs in English, German, French, Spanish, 

Portuguese, Italian, Swedish, Hungarian, Russian, 

Bohemian, Polish, Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and other 
languages. 


LINOTYPE @ HAND 
COMPOSITION 
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Newsdealers 


Languages News-Stand constantly otfers to 
the public one of the most complete assort- 
ments in the world of American and Euro- 
pean Periodical Literature, popular, scientific, 
artistic and industrial. Subscriptions taken 
to all periodicals published. 


Booksellers 


Languages Book-Store is a classified book- 
Store, specially of linguistic books, grammars, 
dictionaries, methods, texts, translations; it 
also aims toward classified lines of scientific, 
artistic and industrial literature, text-books, 
manuals, etc. Popular fiction and general 
literature, not only in English but in other 
languages, are also represented. 


Stationers 
Languages Stationery-Store offers an assort- 
ment of general stationery, artists’ materials, 
and novelties. 5 and 1o-cent unit system of 
office sundries. Exchangeable inklet. 


Printers 

Linotype Composition—We have one of the 
largest and best equipped Linotype plants in 
the world for the turning out of large or 
small quantities of slugs for books, maga- 
zines, newspapers and general work in both 
English and foreign languages. 

Artistic Job-Work — All kinds of high-class 
commercial and general printing in both 
English and foreign languages. 

Half-Tone and Color Press-Work — Large 
Miehle cylinder presses for magazine and 
book work. 

Flat-Bed Web Press-Work— Daily and week- 
ly newspapers and magazines rapidly printed 
from a continuous roll of paper direct from the 
flat forms without stereotyping or electrotyp- 
ing. Send for our prices on this kind of work. 


Electrotypers 
We have an up-to-date plant right on the 
premises and can handle all kinds of book, 
magazine and job-work promptly and in a 
first-class manner. 


Bookbinders 
Wire-stitching, folding and addressing mach- 
inery for pamphlets, magazines and period- 
icals. Up-to-date sewing, case-making and 
embossing machinery for good book-binding. 
Editors 
Of linguistic books, manuals, dictionaries ; 
indexing, proof-reading. 


Translators 
Of Books, catalogs, letters, labels, etc. 


Publishers 


We solicit correspondence as to the publica- 
tion of linguistic and other books, magazines, 
manuals. Ideophonic Texts. 


Languages Printing Co., 15 W.18th St., New York 
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